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NOME ANDSCHOOL DISCIPLINE ; 


This word, discipline, has been so long perverted from its original 
meaning to a lower and baser use, that it is difficult to dissever it from 
punishment, or at the best, from correction. 

Discipline—the education of disciples or pupils—is a word of the 
broadest scope; commences in the cradle and ends only at the grave; 
goes onin the home, the school, the world; and fits the immortal for 
life here and hereafter. The kind word of the parent enters into it as 
wellas the reproof; the influences of the play-ground as well as the les- 
sons of the school-room; and, in !ater life, the street too often, as well as 
the fireside. 

As a parallel may be drawn between the influences of home and those 
of the school; and, as the first is modeled upon the last, the school be- 
ing but a larger family, a careful analysis of the proper discipline of the 
one will give us an insight to that of the other. 

Obedience, all will acknowledge, is the corner-stone of the educational 
structure. That this obedience cannot begin to soon some will deny; 
but this is, we believe, as true as the first proposition. Whether it is as 
susceptible of proof, our readers must decide. 

Before the reason begins, we must govern through the instincts of 
the child. He must feel the control of the parental will, even ata very 
early age, in the firm voice and in strong grasp. At three months a 
crying child may be quieted (ifnot in pain) by being firmly held in the 
arms of its nurse, and she is the best nurse who has the strongest will. 
This obedience to will soon becomes habitual, and, when the child is 
older, his passions willnecessarily and naturally be subjected to his own 

will, as before to the will of the parent. 

To say that the burnt child shuns the fire is but to say that it has 
profited by the lesson nature taught it through the instrumentality of 
pain. It is just as innocent when it indulges the natural feeling of an- 
ger, but we must follow nature and teach the child by punishment, so 
that it may curb the indulgence of its angry feelings, or it will soon be- 
come unendurable, and its disposition will be ruined. 

We find, through life, that the irrational infringement or neglect of 
any of the laws of nature is followed by punishment; so, while the 
child is an irrational being, we must punish the body: must teach 
through its fear of pain until we can teach through its power of: reason. 

The child so governed during the first year or two of its existence has 
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learned to rely implicitly upon the parent—its faith is perfect. This, to 
him, all powerful being, whom he loves as well as trusts, appeals to 
the reason as the reason developes, and the idea ofinjury to others takes 
root where hitherto the sole thought of consequences was injury to self, 
If, for instance, the child of twoyears has broken some favorite toy oi 
ts older sister's, let the mother point to the scattered fragments while 
she directs the child's attention to its sister's grief; let her express 
strong disapprobation of the act, and then, if she deems it necessary, 
let her finally punish the child. By sucha course, pursued in every 
instance, the child is soon taught to respect the rights of others, and 
learns that the suiferings he causes them will be followed by selfsuffer- 
ing. This is the transition period, and before many months the child 
may be governed through his grief at the pain of others, in place of that 
lower sentiment—iear ior himself. 

Obedience may also be taught through the child's love of approbation, 
the reward of a kiss being the sign of approval; and this is readily cul- 
tivated into the higher aud nobler desire of giving pleasure to others ly 
good conduct. ; 

While none but low sentiments are as yet developed, they must be ap- 
pealed to, to be abandoned as soon as higher present themseives, 

In a family of children it is of the first importance that each should 
have a clear sense of justice. Ifthe parent compeis the older children 
to yield their just rights to the baby “because he is just such a little 
fellow,” the older child feels grieved, and “the little fellow” soon be- 
comes a little tyrant. And thus each virtue may be cuitivated, and 
each vice repressed by watchful care on the part of the parents, if they 
will only begin in time, and themselves obtain control of their children 
before their evil passions have attained the mastery. 

No mother ought to delegate to others her right to govern, teach an 
influence her infant child. That mother is toblame who confides her 
babe wholly to the care of a nurse equally with her who intrusts the 
whole mental and moraleculture of her older child to the teacher of the 
infant school. There may be circumstances where it beeomes necessa- 
ry for mother and children to be separated—these are however, excep- 
tions—but we cannot but hold the mothers of the present day respon- 
sible for much of the dissipation and crime that prevails so widely, when 
we see them devoting so much oftheir time to other things, and leay- 
ing the education of their children to ignorant servants and inexperi- 
enced teachers. 

The discipline of the school-room should be a progressive step in the 
discipline ot life; not a correction of bad habits formed and wrong prin- 
ciples instilled at home. The cultivation of the senses should com- 
mence under the mother’s eye, and, by a judicious course, may be 
trained to a wonderful degree of accuracy. 

Thus, before a child enters the school, he should know ata glance all 
the domestic and familiar animals, with all their distinctive peculiarities ; 
should be able to classify them by these peculiarities; should observe 
and be able to describe their habits, varieties of food, qualities or dispo- 
sitions, and other noticeable features. As animated life is peculiarly at- 
tractive to children, it is well to begin with the animal; but by no 
means should the other realms of nature remain neglected. The tran- 
sition is easy from the observation of the bird to the grasses and reeds, 
trees and bushes in which its nest is built; and thus the whole vegeta- 
ble world is opened, naturally to the observation of the little student. 

We know children who can tell the leaf of every tree in the neigh- 
borhood; can describe the habits of every bird and animal within their 
sphere of observation; can recognize the voice of each, and can even tell 
you in what position and spot you will find its nests; yet these ehildren 
have not seen seven summers, and are ignorant of the first letters of 
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the alphabet—the only medium through which their little companions 
have, as yet, learned that birds have nests or that trees have blossoms. 

“When will you have these children learn from books?’ you will 
ask. 

When their powers of observation are thoroughly aroused, and they 
have formed a taste for the study of nature, and, inits gratification, have 
acquired ruddy cheeks and inardy frames; and when, moreover, their 
desire for more knowledge than they can gain by observation gives a 
zest to the acquisition of what books contain; a zest, too, that makes 
the task of their matesa p/rasure and reward tothem. Nor is time lost 
by this course even in the acquisition of written knowledge; tor the 
child, with such anincentive, will accomplish in a twelve-month what 
has oecupied another through years of toilsome task work. We do not 
assert this without experience of its truth, as we know children to out- 
strip all their schoolmates at ten, who, themselves, learned their letters 
at eight. 

Nature has been teaching us this great lesson for ages, and yet we ar 
always nevlecting her instruction. She spreads out the fiowery land- 
scape, and sends forth the glittering butterfly and flaming hummin¢g-bird 
to tempt the child into the out-door world; she calls him in the voices 
of the birds, the music of the waters, and the bleating of the lambs; 
while wv wiser than nature—set him upon a hard seat ina dingy room, 
and bid him con his weary task, for which he has no incentive but 
fear, while he now and then steals a furtive glance to the open window 
—a square-pateh of sun-lighted sky, and waving trees that beckon him 
forth, while the song of the birds mingles with the droning of the chil- 
dren at their lessons, and his mind leaves the imprisoned in the school 
room: and the open book, though looked upon, is unseen. 

When will parents learn the lesson ? 

THE SCHOOL, 

If we are right in saying that the school is buta larger family, that 
which hes hitherto been considered a mere legal fiction becomes an ac- 
tual verity—the teacher is truly ¢-loco parentis. 

To get at the true principles that underlie all school discipline, we 
have but to refer to the discipline of the family. The school, lowever 
presents some new relations that compel us to vary the application of 
these principles. The good of the whole is the object in both family 
and school; so, in both, the wishes and wants of one must yield to 
to those of all; and the greater the number concerned the more of this 
yielding imust there be. Thus, where ditferent members of the family 
are engaged in reading, the rest will be silent, out of regard for their 
friends. 

The same silence should be observed in the school-room, where an 
interruption is a much more serious matter; and, as the pupils them- 
selves might forget to observe silence, it is necessary that it should be : 
rule of the school. So much by way of illustration. Let usnow exam- 
ine the subject at length. 

The first difficulty that stand in the way of school discipline consists 
in the great diversity of character and training among the pupils. 
With this, too, the teacher has to contend, while the influence of home 
may counteract his most carnest efforts. Let us sec how these obstacles 
may be removed. 

The first indispensable requisite in the character ofa teacher is a fer- 
vent love for his fellow-man. Imbued with this, he cannot help taking 
a deep interest in the young; and his pupils will not be slow to discoy- 
er it. He willdo for them what he honestly believes is for their good, 
and they will soon take judicious reproof fromfhim with a respect that 
they would not award to the flattery or indulgence ofothers. He is 
their true friend, and they have found it out. 

The really troublesome pupils are always ina small minority, the maj- 
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ority being on the sideoforder. Now ifthe teacher finds that, from 
some cause, he cannot create public sentiment strong enough to frown 
down evil doing, he may be sure that he himself is at fault somewhere. 
His next step is to call upon the parents of the rebellious ones, show 
them that he is really interested in their children, for their own sake, ex- 
plain his views of home and school discipline, and invite;their co-opera- 
tion in reforming and improving those for whom both they and he will 
be held accountable. 

Such earnest appeals rarely fail to touch the heart of the most indif- 
ferent parents, and the teacher will, in most cases, find the support he 
asks most freely and thankfully accorded him. 

Next in importance to love of humanity stands an_ inflexible will; 
not stubborn, but energetic; not passive, but thoroughly active: a will 
that carries with it the conviction that whatever is undertaken by 
teacher or pupil must and will be accomplished. A man with sucha 
will, united with a conscientious desire to do right, can do anything: 
his schoo! will be governed by it; his pupils will beinspired by it; and 
the whole community will feel its influence when and where they least 
expect it. he moststubborn will be quelled by the glance oi that 
man’s eye, while the indolent are stimulated to exertion, and the good 
confirmed in well-doing. 

This power of the will, too, may be cultivated by all. It has nothing 
to dowith sizeor strength. The strongest may want it, and the weakest 
may possess it; and women often exhibit it where men utterly fail. 
The only essential is an earnest desire to do right, regardless of conse- 
quences. 

Besides these two indispensable qualities—the love of his pupils and 
the determination to carry out his purposes—there are others which 
are gained only by experience. As order is necessary in the small cir- 
cle ot the family, it is doubly so in the larger community of the school. 
But this necessity for order often leads the formation of a system so 
elaborate in its details as to destroy all individual character, and bring 
all up toa fixed standard. Nowsystem is necessary to every school, but 
a system so elastic as to yield to the necessities of each individual case; 
and this it cannot do if encumbered witha rule for every conceivable 
duty, and a penalty for every conceivable offense. 

Make as few rules as possible, and hold yourself and your pupils res- 
ponsible for their observance. Again, those teaches err greatly who 
think it beneath their dignity to explain their reason for making the 
rules they would enforce. Make no arbitrary rules, and let the pupils 
understand fully that the observance of the few you do establish will 
benefit them, and you will have little difficulty in exacting obedience. 

There must be in every community,small or large, arespectfor the feel- 
ings of others, and the school-room furnishesno exception to the rule. 
Every pupil should feel that he has the respect of his teacher, and this 
should be shown by a considerable attention to his questions, a kind re- 
gard for his feelings, and an implicit reliance on his word. 

This perfect confidence in the integrity of pupils is the very key to 
all school government. To attain it, begin by trusting their simple 
word of honor, thus begetting truthfulness by confidence. They will 
soon be ashamed to deceive one who believes them to be true. A weil- 
timed remark upon the necessity of mutual confidence in such a com- 
munity, or a pointed illustration ofthe evils of deception, will soon 
create a public sentiment that will regulate the whole matter. In such 
a school a liar cannot live, and the slightest departure fromthe truth is 
looked upon as a disgrace. 

The subject of rewards and punishments, though it would naturally 
come up in this connection, is one of such importance that we cannot 
pass it over so cursorily as we should be obliged to do here. We shall 
reserve the consideration of it for another month. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A PEDAGOGUE. 


As I look up from my desk to the shelves above my head, I am re- 
buked, my eyes full, and from the lowest depths of repentance I ex- 
claim, Peccavi ! 

From my book-shelves look down in reproach, Combe, Carpenter and 
Paget, medical gentlemen of no little celebrity, who have spent a good 
part of their lives in turning me inside out, that I might know the par- 
ticular functions of every bone, muscle and organ in my body; and 
might, if blessed, with the usual modicum of sense allowed us mortals, 
give these inoffensive members a fair chance to perform the labors as- 
signed them, and which they were every way disposed to accomplish. 

These silent medical gentlemen, before mentioned, informed me that 
I required a certain amount of exercise daily, and that it must be of a 
cheerful nature, that I might enjoy it with a zest “ throw dignity to the 
dogs,” said they, ‘ and get in its place a bat and ball.” 

I thought the @lvice good, but forgot to follow it, and, to easea guilty 
conscience, wrote an article on the “ Necessity of Physical Culture,’ and 
had the satisfaction of seeing myself in print, with a flattering notice by 
the editor. 

Speech after speech have I made before Teachers’ Associations, in 
which I urged the claims of physical education ; yes, I! who, with my 
attenuated anatomy, should have come forward, rather, like the com- 
panion of the temperance lecturer, as the “ awful warning.” 

So I went on, working with brain, voice, and pen, year in and year 
out. A cup of strong coffee, and the morning paper, constituted my 
breakfast; then, to school, where, for five mortal hours, I talked and 
taught in one incessant strain; faint and exhausted, I then hurried 
home to my dinner, hungry as a bear—though I suspect the resem- 
blance did not cease there—and afterwards to work at my desk till the 
paper and ink were one indistinguishable mass, and I fear the thoughts 
partook somewhat of the same uncertain character. In fine, full twelve 
hours out of twenty-four were absorbed in what I insanely supposed was 
profitable labor. I was every hour busy, but rarely with adequate 
results. 

“You will kill yourself,” said my friends. I laughed them to scorn. 

“You had better be more careful,” said our family doctor. ‘“ Wait 
until you are called in,’ thought I, though I merely said, “I rather 
think not.” 

The doctor didn’t have to wait long. ‘We told you so,” said my 
friends, as friends always do. 

“Over a hundred, considerably,” said the doctor to my wife, referring 
to my pulse. 

“So here is the end of it,” said I to myself, “ down with a fever when 
T ought to be at work.” 

“We've got you now,” said the fever and the doctor, who, seemed, by 
the way to be in league with each other; “ you have been daring us to 
come on now these two years, and now we've come, and expect to stay 
three weeks at least.” 

With that, I dropped asleep, and with naught but adim consciousness 
of vile, bitter draughts, alternating with cooling drinks, and soft hands 
with hot pillows, I struggled through the weeks, and through the va- 
tious stages of convalescence, from jellies, gruels, and panadas, up to 
steaks, birds, and oysters ; from talking a few minutes with my wife, to 
chatting with friends, gossipping with books, and dropping asleep for 
half an hour to awake refreshed and invigorated. 

Tam, at last, upon my legs again, and can creep from place to place, at 
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asnail’s pace, and with such unsteadiness of limb that my character 
as a temperate man would be gone for ever, did not my cadaverous yis- 
age relieve me from any unjust suspicions. Weak, enervate, unhinged, 
Tam ready to exclaim with Hamlet, (though with a much more literal 
use of his words,) “ what would suca fellows as 1 do erwxeling between 
Earth and Heaven ! 

“Sir Walter Scott,” said the doctor to me, during his last call, “Sir 
Walter once said that no man can, at any mental labor, do more than 
six hours’ work each day—good, healthy, useful work, that is.” I saw 
the same thing in the “ Atlantic,” by the way, a few days after. “ Let us 
see how near you have come to this standard, for the last year, at least.” 

“Five hours, daily, in the school-room; three move at your desk, eh? 
and from four to five poring over books. ‘Twelve hours, per diem, de- 
voted to mental labor, and the other twelve to sleep, meals, business, 
and exercise. Let us cast the balance of loss and gain and see how the 
account stands,” 

As the doctor announced each item 1 nodded assent, and set it down 
in pencil, thus: 

Gain. Tags. 





Sundry articles in the public journals. One month’s illness in bed. 
One year’s teaching tive hours per Four weeks a convalescent. 

day. Four weeks occupied in gaining 
Writing some hundreds of letters for strength. 

the benefit of other people. Time, out of school-hours, a dead loss. 

teading, lecturing, ete., ete. 

“Ten weeks, sixty days, seven hundred -and twenty hours. These 
ten lost weeks could have been distributed through the days of the 
‘school year, giving you three hours a day for exercise and pleasure, and 
no loss, in the end, to anybody. Loss! my goodness! what am [ talk- 
ing about,” said the doctor, getting excited ashe rose to his feet. “ Loss! 
no! gain, great gain, gain in health, gain in vigorous though, gain in 
vigorous action, gain, too, in good temper, (with a sly look at my wife,) 
gain in pleasure, gain in comfort and peace, and, last of all, the gain of 
many healthy, happy days and years when, as a healthy man, you could 
do vigorous, healthy work in the place of the feverish, excitable, ner- 
vous toil and Iabor that you acknowledge has accomplished so little, and 
has put you there and brought me here.” 

I was a little provoked with the doctor for speaking so very plainly, 
but then it was ali true. However, I have learnt the lessons, and from 
a hard master. I have here made a clean breast of it, and the load is 
off my conscience, There are, however, others going the same road. 
Let them profit by my experience. 

{ am literally the * awful warning.” 





Puysican Lazixess.—Physical laziness is one of the most destructive 
viees of the age. It causes the weak, flabby, “ sposhy” bodies, which are 
always getting out of sorts, and are so weak that a strong mind is com- 
pletely thrown away upon one. In fact, astrong mind in a weak body 
is like a superior knife-blade in a weak and miserable handle. —lts work- 
manship may be ever so finished, its temper ever so true, its edge ever 
so keen, but for want of means to wield it properly, it will not cut 
to much purpose. Ambitious youths who intend to carve out fame and 
fortune with their sharp intellects should think of this simile, and see 
to it, that their bodies—the handles whereby they are to handle that 
wonderful weapon the human mind—are kept in a sound-jointed, firm- 
ly-rivited, perfectly cleansed condition.—J/a//. 
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NORMALINSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK. 


To give some idea of the system of Normal instruction in the State of 
New York, we transfer to our colums the following, from the New 
York Teacher. While much is doubtless accomplished by this diffusive 
plan, it is easy to see that the qualifications of teachers so educated can- 
not be characterised by a satisfactory degree of uniformity, nor by that 
thoroughness which may be attained by means of Schools exclusively 
devoted to the preparation of teachers. Sucha system should be en- 
couraged, if at all, only as auxiliary toa Central Normal College. 
Through this means alone can a desirable standard of Normal training 
be attained to and established in aState; and with it the introduction 
of a course of normal instruction into independent high schools and 
academics will become to them, to some extent, a necessity. 

Ixsrauction oF Coumon Scuoon Tracners—We are most happy in 
being able to notice the efficient measure taken within the last year, 
by ithe Board of Regents, inreference to the instruction of teachers’ 
classes in the academies in the state. The act under which these 
classes are organized was passed in 1855, as an amendment to the act of 
1853, and provides for the payment, “out of the income of the U. S. 
Deposit or Literature Funds, to the Trustees of all Academies selected 
by the Regents of the University in this state, the sum of ten dollars 
for each scholar, not to exceed twenty scholars to each academy, who 
shall have been in such academy instructed undera course prescribed 
by the Regents of the University during at least one-third of the aca- 
demic year, inthe science of common. school teaching.” The whole 
number of academies subject to the visitation 6f the Regents, as per 
last annual report, is 208. Ofthese, 90 were appointed to intruct classes 
of common school teachers. In regard to such instruction, Secretary 
Woolworth holds the following language in the report submitted Jan. 
20, 1859: : 

“Reports have been received from eighty-four of the ninety academies 
appointed to instruct comnion school teachers, and from six provision- 
ally appointed. From these reports, an abstract of which is herewith 
presented, it appears that 1,697 teachers have been instructed for one- 
third of the ycar, the time required by the statue, in the science of 
common school teaching. In the last report it was stated that a revised 
course of study had been prescribed, and more specific instructions 
given. ‘The Regents have looked with no small interest to the results 
of the last year’s instruction, and they are happy to state that these re- 
sults have been highly gratifying. The academies have very cheerfully 
responded to the new instructions and the more stringent require- 
ments, and their reports show that much more has been done than in 
any former year, to give ahigher professional character to the teachers 
of the primary schools, It is confidently hoped that the instruction 
of the present year will be even more productive of good results than 
that of the past. No pleasant duty is imposed on the Board to select 
one-half of the academies for this service which all ready to per- 
form. in making the selections, the Regents have heen influenced by 
the characier of the academy, and a desire to distribute the instruc- 
tion, so that its influence will be felt in every part of the state. 

The Seeretary has been active in visiting these institutions since _as- 


amine 


uming the duties of his office; and in most of the counties where they 
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are located, the Commissioners have manifested a deep interest in 
their success. In March last, a revised circular, containing specific in- 
structions to the principals, was prepared by Dr. Woolworth; and the 
forms of reports were so amended as to guard against some abuses that 
have hitherto been experienced. It isnow made imperative that the 
class pursue the elementary branches most needed in our common 
schools, and receive instruction in the art of teaching the same, during 
the entire term. Heretofore, many academies have neglected this im- 
portant duty, and classical pupils have been to frequently reported as 
members of the teachers’ class, although under no specific professional 
instruction. The reports we have seen for the past year (not yet pub- 
lished), justify the belief that these institutions are now meeting the 
responsibilities with which they have been charged. We append a por- 
tion of the circular : 

The number of pupils of whose instruction the state provides is twen- 
ty. They should if practicable, be instructed in a single class, and dur- 
ing one term. 

Pupils to be admitted to the class must have attained the age, if 
males, of eighteen, and iffemales, of sixteen years. 

They must subscribe in good faith the following declaration : 

“We, the subscribers, hereby declare that our sole object in asking ad- 
mission to the teachers’ class op ———Academy is the better to pre- 
pare ourselves for the important duty of teaching district schools, and 
that it is our intention to devote y reasonable time to that employ- 
ment.” 

The Principal of the Academy must be satisfied that the applicant 
is honest in making this declaration, and that he has the moral chayrac- 
ter, talents and aptness, necessary to make a successful teacher. 

The pupils to be instructed should be found, on examination, to have 
made such preliminary proficiency as to give fair promise, after having 
pursued the prescribed course of study, during one-third of the aca- 
demic year, of being able to sustain an examination fora commissioner's 
certificate. 

The following course of study and instruction is prescribed, and the 
time required by the statue must be wholly occupied with it: Reading 
and Orthography; Writing; Arithmetic, Intellectual and W ritten; 
English Grammar; Geogr aphy. 

These subjects are to be regarded as indispensable. Ifa pupil so 
thoroughly understands any of them as to beabie satisfactorily to con- 
duct the instruction of a classs, then ae or two of the following may be 
substituted: Algebra; Geometry; Natural History; Natural Philoso- 
phy; History of the United States ; Physiology. 

But in no case may a pupil be admitted to the class, whose education 
is so far advanced that it will not be profitable for him to spend mostof 
his time on the above named studies. 

The instruction must be given with special reference to qualifying the 
pupil to teach. Every member of the class should have practical exer- 
cises in teaching, under the supervision of the teacher to whom this e- 
partment is committed. 

Intellectual Arithmetic must be taught in its principles as its pro- 
cesses, by requiring a clear analysis of every question. The subject 
must be pursued until the ordinary school treatises, written as well as 
intellectual, are thoroughly understood. 

The teaching of English Grammar must embrace sentential structure 
and analysis, and with it must be connected frequent exercises in com- 
position. 

With Geography must be connected map drawing on the black board, 
the use of Globes, and so much of Astronomy, as will enable the pupil 
to explain the modes of ascertaining Latitude and Longitude, the 
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changes of seasons, and the variations in the length of days and 
nights. 

It is desirable that all the recitations of the class should be distinet 
from those of the other classes of the Academy. If this should be im- 
practicable, it will be expected thatin all cases the class will receive 
separate instruction for at least one hour each day, mainly in the theory 
and practice of teaching. Forthis purpose some approved text book on 
this subject should be used. Page’s Theory and Practice is perhaps the 
best, and it should be studied until the pupil is thoroughly imbued 
with its spirit, and can carry its precepts into the practice of the school 
room. 

This circular must be read to the class, that they may more fully 
understand the views of the Regents, and be urged to the highest efforts 
to secure their realization. It is hoped that the Trustees and Principal 
of each Academy, will exert themselves to give a living energy to the 
liberal and enlightened purposes of the law, that its influence may 
prove positive and salutary on the character of the common schools of 
the state. 

The School Commissioner ofthe District in which the Academy is 
situated, should be notified of the time when the class is under instruc- 
tion, and invited to make frequent visits, 

It is reeommended thatatthe close of the course of instruction, a 
public examination of the members of the class be held,at which the 
Trustees of the Academy, the Commissioners of the County, and 
other gentlemen interested in education should be invited. In 
the report to the Regents of the instruction of the class, the Principal 
of the Academy will be required to testify in an affidavit that these in- 
structions have been faithfully executed. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction or the Secretary of the 
Regents desires to visit the Academies while the classes are under in- 
struction, aud the Principal of each Academy is requested to report the 
time at which the instruction will commence. 

A copy of this circuiar will besent to the Trustees, and one to the 
Principal of each Academy. It should be carefully preserved. 

By order. 8. B. Wootwortn, 
Dated March 16th, 1859. Sec. of the Regents of the University. 











From the New Hampshire Journal of Education. 


LIBRARIES IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


Reading is too much neglected by those who are in a process of ed- 
ucation, Many men having entered upon a professional life, look back 
with bitter but fruitless regret upon their Academic course, not because 
they studied text-books too much, but because their reading was alto- 
gether too limited. They were painfully conscious of this at the time, 
but saw not the hour which they could regard assacred to this delightful 
employment, and thus they suffered term after term and year after 
year to pass, till at length the day of graduation came and they left the 
rich libraries connected with the Academy and College having but the 
slightest acquaintance with their contents. What is true of many who 
come out from these high institutions of learning is too true of most who 
enjoy only the privileges of common schools. This page would be made 
valuable if -it should contain one word that would encourage pupils to 
read useful books in connection with their daily studies. 
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It is thought that more will be accomplished by those who, in con- 
nection with their studies, carry forward a systematic and carefully 
selected course of reading. The man who is to write an oration, a lec- 
ture or a sermon, will accomplish his object more to his own satisfac- 
tion and to that of those who are to listen to his production, if previous 
to each sitting, he will spend half an hour in reading some carefully 
written article or soul-stirring book. It wakes up his own ideas, it 
quickens his intellect, it rouses the whole man within, and it is only when 
this is done that he will write what will move others. Why would not a 
similar effect be produced upon the mind of a child or youth while mas- 
tering the text-books found in the district school? The writer has had 
some experience both as a teacher and otherwise in these schools and 
thinks hecan see unmistakably the happy effect produced upon certain 
pupils by the method here recommended. He has with long and deep 
interest watched different districts and different families to see the 
effect produced by reading Sabbath Schools and other books. Such a 
process makes not only more general but more accurate scholars. 

If pupils would devote an hour or even half an hour a day to the read- 
ing of interesting and useful books. they would not only accomplish 
more in their studies but they would find their studies much more pleas- 
ant. Instead of that stupid lounging over books which too often makes 
the recitation hour one of torture, the time allotted to any given study 
would pass so quickly and pleasantly that the pupil would be more 
startled by the call to the recitation seats than by the rap or ring that 
should call him from the play-ground. Instead of being a task, ‘study 
would becomea delight. Is the matter over-stated ? It is not thought 
tobe. Place the right book in the hand‘of a child and under the j ju- 
dicious supervision of the parent or teacher it will quicken the intellect 
and thus fit it to grapple with the difficulties of the text-book. 

tis though that if a wise course of reading should be selected for our 
children more than anything else, it would obviate the necessity of their 
studying Geography, Arithmetic and Grammar year after year and grad- 
uating at the age of eighteen or twenty with but little more definite 
knowledge than they had for a series of years before the day of grad- 
uation. 

ifany child chances to read this, very probably he will inquire how 

ean I obtain books to read? That is right young friend, ask the ques- 
tion, ask it loud, so that it may be heard at home. Ifitis not heard 
the first time, ask again, and still louder, only be sure and be respectful. 
Parents might, without scarcely a perceptible burden, furnish a choice 
library for every district school. But faith looks not so far into the fu- 
ture as to lay hold of such a work realized. And in the absence of this 
let ten, twenty, thirty or any number of pupils in a given school pur- 
chase each a book, put his name in it, read and then loan to bis seat- 
mate, borrowing his in return, and let this process go forward till every 
book is read by every pupil of a suitable a a4 and no one need fear that 
when all are carefully read and returned each to his owner, there will 
be any lack of interest or means to put another book in cireulation. 
Try it and report. Ke 2 





Spoytaneovs Compustion From Rusty Irox.—Mr. Marsh, an able chem- 


ist, found that iron long under water, when reduced to powder, invaria- 


bly becomes red-hot, and ignites everything it touches, A general 


knowledge of this is important, and it accounts for many spontaneous 
tires. A piece of rusty old iron, brought in contact with a cotton bale in 


a warehouse or on shipboard, may occasion much loss of life and prop- 


erty.—Ecchange. 
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From the Georgia Journal of Education. 


EDUCATION WITHOUT STUDY. 


is this anew tnven/ion? No, Thetheory has been in practice for 
years: what is theresult? Graduated dunces. 1s it a scheme of parents 
or children? Both. Do explain—whatis it? The parent thinks as 
he pays high tuition, he ought not to concern himself about his children’s 
education and the child is very glad not to be examined and _ have _ his 
acquisitions tested: so gets along smoothly—studies as much as he 
pieases and plays the remainder of his time which is the larger por- 
tion. But where is the education? The teacher will impart that any 
how—he is so learneda man: without the efforts of the pupil? certain- 
ly; what is he good for, if our children have to endure all the drudgery 
of study? That is the idea, the invention, to imbise knowledge from 
the instructor as plants imbibe moisture from humid ground. If this 
is the plan, why not make a scholar out of apiece of sponge which has 
very strong imbibing powers? Fit up the machinery to hold the books 
and see what a scholar would be produced. 

But the planter knows that unless the grass and weeds are kept un- 
der and the soil cultivated, the crop will be very small and the grain 
immature: so if you depend upon the imbibing process, you will be but a 
nubin scholar at best, Study standsin relation to scholarship as does 
food to life: as he that eats little or nothing, just enough to sustain 
sloth or snail existence, will reach only to pigmy size; so with study, for 
it alone can produce scholarship, The hungry boy asked for a break- 
fast and stood by the fire while the cooking processwas going on and 
was satisfied by the savory odor of the dishes and refused to pay for 
the meal: the magistrate to whom the case was referred for acjudica- 
tion, decided that the boy should jingle hismoney in the cook’s ears as 
long as the other enjoyed the savor of the dishes. But the poor cook 
was no richer, for somethings, like money, have no power to impart 
benefits by the tink/e; it must be possessed or does no‘good. Ifyou can 
enrich aman by the jingle of money; so you may store the mind with 
knowledge by imditution without study. 

But are there not self-made en? True, but they studied more dili- 
gently than 99-100 of your College boys: the illustration you would bor- 
row fromm this fact isagainst you: it ineuleates study, study, hard study all 
day and most of the night. The theory of education without study is 
deceptive and fallacious: it is founded in ignorance and indolenee. Do 
you remember the little girl, that was informed by another how she al- 
rays recited her lessons so well, that she prayed for aid: the girl was 
pleased with the theory, but made a splendid failure and reproached 
the other for deceivingher: did you study your lesson? “No I only 
prayed that I might recite well’, If you depend upen your new inven- 
tion: you will fare as badly as the little girl. 

This plan is a very accomodating one for lazy boys and inattentive 
gitls, who seem to think the teacher is paid to f//nk for them and fur- 
nish them a good education and the poy secures the object. But itis a 
sad mistake—the whole is so rotten that it does not deserve the pains of 
exposure, 

When a Rail Road is constructed to run up the Hill of Science, I may 
give credit to the plausibility of the theory—not before; fora thorough 
education will be aequired by neither—the one depends upon the 
teacher—the other upon the ecrs ; but as only footinen ever ascend the 
Hill; so students, studying boys and girls, not ‘mibers, will have an edu- 
cation with the name. The ¢//rsty man must drink, not depend upon 
abiiing Moisture through the pores; be will die of thirst and you, you 
passive imbiber of knowledge, willdie of ignorance. PARENT. 
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THE ART OF TAKING BREATH. 


A man who takes breath properly. will fatigue himself less in speaking 
three or four hours, as certain political orators do, especially in England, 
than another in an hour; and the orators who are able to speak so long, 
are either men who have studied the management of their breath, or 
men who speak much, but who speak well; for in this case, respiration 
regulates itself, without separate thought, just as in conversation. 

But it is by no means the same when one recites a discourse from 
memory ; especially if it is the discourse of anothsr; for in writing we 
take care, without being awareof it, to adjust the length of periods to 
the habitudes of our lungs. Rut the exercises in which itis most difi- 
cult to breathe aright, as being that whichis furthest removed from the 
natural tone, is the exercise of reading; and it is remarked that one is 
wearied much sooner by reading than by speaking. 

There are very few persons who can bear halfan hour reading without 
a slight inconvenience of the organs; but there are many who can speak 
an hour without. The pointof the difliculty is this; to time the respira- 
tion so as always to take breath before it is exhausted. For this pur- 
pose, it is necessary to breathe quite often, an to take advantage of lit- 
tle rests in the delivery. It might be feared lest this necessity should 
injure the utterance and make it frigid; but on the contrary, the rests 
which are thus employed by one whois exercised so as to use them 
properly, are as expressive as the voice itself; the slowness which they 
communicate to the discourse is only that slowness which gives more 
weight and vigor to the thought; so this happy infirmity becomes an 
additional power. 

It is, lastly, by breathing seasonably, that the speaker will avoid a 
fault which is very common and very great; that of letting the voice 
fall at the end of sentences, which renders the recitation at the same 
time indistinct and monotonous. 

This is the abuse of the rule which is pointed out by nature. It is 
natural to lower the voice slightly at the moment of finishing a sen- 
tence, at least in most cases; for there are certain thoughts which on 
the contrary, demand an elevation of the voice at the close. But the 
fall is made too perceptible, and is taken from too great a height, so 
that there are often three orfour words which the hearer catches with 
difficulty, or does not catch at all. This would be bad enough, even with- 
out the additional evil, that the expression is weakened at the same 
time with the voice. 

Asa general rule, the voice should be kept up to the end of the sen- 
tence, excepting only that slight depression, and as it were, reflection, 
which denote that the sense is terminated. But todo this, you must 
breathe in time; as it is because the lungs are exhausted that you must 
lower the voice; for where there is no breathe, there is no sound. 





Bortiep Scxsnixe.—There is a new discovery in France, by which 
daylight can be corked and bottled. It consists in the invention of an 
artificial light, so wonderfully luminous and so steady, as to completely 
supply the effect of the most brilliant noontide sun in all photographic 
operations. The light being contained in a portable apparatus, por- 
traits can be taken in private residences, even in the darkest room, 
wholly independent of the state of the atmosphere; and those parts o! 
cathedrals or picturesque architectural monuments, where the light of 
the sun never penetrates, and, which, in consequence, have been until 
now wholly shut out from the photographer, will be as accessible 
to the artists as any part of the exterior.—Home Journal. 
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THE MONOTONY OF TEACHING. 


But what dull views of life must he have, who can complain of a 
teacher's duties as monotonous. And _ pray tell us where is the monot- 
ony? Certainly not in the subjects of his zeal who are always coming 
and going upon the stage; not in the degree of their natural capacities 
or personal acquirements, nor in sameness of results under the most 
skilliul and laborious culture. In the healing art which captivates so 
many, there are but two great secrets for the practitioner to solve; to 
diagnose well, so as really to find the actual disease as it is, and the 
other, to be equally wise in discovering the one exact remedy. And 
yet, what material for constant excitement and pleasure does the de- 
votee to this noble profession find in traversing cach of these fields of 
research? And can any one think, that, in the school-room, there can 
be any less opportunity or necessity for studying human nature gener- 
rally, or personal idiosyncracies in particular, than for studying the se- 
vet hidings of disease in the sick-chamber, or any less exhiliration in 
carrying points of order, instruction, discipline and personal influence, 
with tact and effect, in the character, than in sending away some brief 
pain or sorrow from the tabernacle of flesh? Noman has the true 
spirit of a teacber, who does not each day, enter into the toils of his 
work, as a strong bold swimmer leaps joyously into the moving tide, as 
ihe element in which he must be in order to be happy. If there is any 
employment on earth that to be rightly executed enlists and demands 
every faculty, energy and resource of a man’s whole complex being, 
however armed with intellect or character, natural or acquired, it is 
surely this one; and he who can make it seem dull and monotonous, in- 
fallibly stamps himself thereby to his own consciousness, as a man both 


of feeble ideas and also of a very low range of moral feeling. —Dwight's 
“ Higher Christian Education.” 





RUFUS CHOATE—HIS EARLY HABITS OF STUDY. 


We clip the following from the Illinois Teacher, in giving an account 
of the late Dartmouth commencement : 

Elopuent taibutes were paid to the memory of Mr. Choate, by survi- 
ving classmates and others. John A. Richardson, Esq., of Durham, N. 
li., who was a classmate of Mr. Choate, gave an interesting history of 
his student life. He had been intimate with him for three year, and 
was familiar with his habits of study, his demeanor in the recitation 
room, and his social relations. He was a talented student in college; 
he was more than that—he was a learned man in college. He was al- 
ways in advance of the routine of his class, and his study always antic- 
ipated his recitations. He had been in his room at all hours, and never 
found him engaged in the immediate lesson of the day. He was the 
oracle of his class, and the one to whom they looked for aid on all ocea- 
sions. He was then, as ever, distinguished for his courtesy and kind- 
hess, and no appeal to him was ever made in vain. He had no rival in 
college, nor any approach to arival. In his sophomore year he was 
conceded.to be the most learned man in college, and was from that time 
the universal favorite. He never faltered or made a mistake in his rec- 
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itations, and the speaker thought that some times President Brown 
prepared himself with special care in hope of tripping his student; but, 
at any rate, he never sueceeded. Mr. Choate was then as distinguished 
for civilty and courtesy as for his wor aderful facility in acquiring and re- 
taining information, and, in his junior year, President Brown is reportes 
to have said that he was qualitied to fill any professorship in any e “Olle 
in the country. He was always ambitious, but never selfish, never a Ye- 
cluse, aud was always cheerful, and had a cordial greeting for all. 





NAUGURATION OF THE DerarrMent or Law rx rue University.—The | 
partinent of Law in the State University was inaugurated Oct. 3d by an 
address from Hon. James V. Campse.., one of the Judges of ow 
Supreme Court, andone of the Professors in this Department. The 


address attempted to show the i importance of a general knowledge of 


law in most of the business affairs of life, and especially in the medical 
profession. Oct. 4th the University—Regents—F: acultie s—Students— 
was addressed by President Tarray. He remarked that the University 
is now complete except in the Theological Faculty. This being the Uni- 
versity of the State, which recognizes no State religion, it is impossibl: 
that a Theological Faculty should be organized here. But such profes- 
sorships as are not of a sectar ian character might be herealter added to 
the present Faculties. Ilo then proceeded to speak of the nature and 
history of Universities. Hespoke of the academies of an ancient 
Greece, and reviewed the history of Universities in Germany and Eng- 
land. A University, hesaid,is acombination of Faculties. Lenee many 
ot the so-called colleges in our country are properly Universities—such 
for instance, as Harvard and Yale. Our own, like them, isa mixed in 
stitution, combining the undergraduate course of Gymnasium with the 
University properly so called. This undergraduate course might, in 
time, be dispensed with, when our preparatory schools shall have been 
raised to the grade of the German (iymmasia. The number of Law 
Students registered is about seventy-tive. 

The Board of Regents held their quarterly meeting the first week in 
October. No matter of great importance came belore them. ‘The 
Financial Report for the yearending June 30th, 1859, shows pedite 1 to- 
ward the income of the University amounting to $47,237.38; expenses, 
$40,235.40. A resolution was adopted prov dit ng for devising waysan 
means by which a siutable building may be erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the Law Department. $1,105 were reported expended for 
Law Library, and $1000 more set apart for the same purpose in the 
financial report. J. H. Burleson was appointed Steward of the Univer: 
sity, and the Librarian was authorized to employ an Assistant at an ex- 
pense of $100. The Librarian was directed to prepare a complete cata- 
logue of the University Library. —Michigan Journal of Education. 





Marriace ought always to be a question, not of necessity, but oi 
choice. Every girl ought to be taught that a hasty, loveless union, stamps 
upon her as foul dishonor as one of those connections which omit the 
legal ceremony altogether, and that, however pale, dreary and toilsome 
a single life may be, “unhappy married life must be tenfold worse, and 
ever haunting temptation, an incurable regret—a torment from which 
there is no escape but death.— Miss Muloch. 
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Original Poetry. 


AUTUMN 


Autumn leaves are dancing, glancing, 
Falling from the willing bough, 

Floating while the tops are prancing 
O’er the lifelessness below ; 

Rustling now and scattered lying, 


Nature scems to be a-dying. 


Autumn winds are whispering, mourning, 
Sighing for each leaf and flower, 
Murmuring, going and returning 
Through each joy-deserted bower ; 
‘Tis the Suminer’s requiem, thrilling, 
Rising as the blasts are chilling. 
Autumn skies are darkening, lowering, 
Drooping o’er the shrouded carth— 
Gloomy clouds are strangely towering 
Over her who gave them birth ; 
Weeping does not follow ineeting, 


Tearless grief is in the greeting. 


Autumn days are teaching, telling, 
Warning of the Winter’s night, 

Yet bespeak a nobler dwelling, 
Glorious with eternal light ; 

Growing shorter, lengthening never, 


Night in heaven is joy foi 


, Oricrx or Hormays vor Scnootnoys.—There lived a philosopher in 
ancient times who laid a solid foundation for the lasting thankfulness of 
schoolboys. Ife used to say that he rather have a grain of wisdom than 
acartful of gold—and who, heathen as he was, had strong perception 
of the immortality of the soul. That man was Anaxagoras, not the 
princely man of Argos, but the far-seeing, yet often wild and fanciful, 
philosopher of Clazomenw. Just before his death at Lampsacus, three 
years subsequent to the commencement of the great and protracted 
struggle of the Athenians and Lacedzemonians for predominance in 
Greeee, 428 B. C., Anaxagoras was asked if he had any particular wish, 
as it should be fulfilled if he would give it expression. ‘Certainly, I 
have,” said the kind-hearted old man, “ I wish to be remembered with 
pleasant feelings by all school-boys, and I only ask that, in memory of 
me, they may always have a whole holiday on the anniversary of my 
death.” And this was decreed accordingly ; and this fine, unselfish old 
fellow was not the mere recommender, but the founder of holidays for 
school-boys, which holidays, in further commemoration of his name, 
were long known by the name of Anaxagorei—Kny. S. S. Tea. Mag. & 
Journal of Education. 
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For the Educator. 
GYMNASTICS AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY ED, AUG, K. KILIAN, TEACHER HERMANN TOWN SCHOOLS. 


Mens sana in corpore sano. 


Edueation is the development of the faculties, mental, moral and 
physical. The development of the mental and méral powers has al- 
ready received a large share of the attention of educators in general, 
but the physical powers have been culpably neglected. I shall there- 
fore call attention to this important branch of education. 

The physical education consists of a system of gymnastic exercises, 
intended to promote health and strength, by running, leaping, wrest- 
ling, throwing the discus, climbing, and various motions and evolutions 
upon the apparatus constructed for that purpose. 

A slight acquaintance with history will teach that among the classical 
nations, gymnastics were the essential foundation of their public educa- 
tion. How this peculiar element of education bas proved profitable, 
the history of those remarkable nations show, especially that of Greece, 
whose energetic and inspiring strength of character is to be seen in all 
the political and warlike efforts of her people. They had a marked 
superiority over nations who neglected such an education. The Gre- 
cian held that only by this physical training were the powers, either of 
the body or mind, developed and maintained; therefore the gymna- 
sium was regarded as a school for manliness. It was honorable to 
practice gymnastics, and to appear in the arena, in which the highest 
honor and satisfaction were to gain the laurels. 

The result of this gymnastic education was the Olympic games, and 
other festivals of like character, which gave to every healthy man, in 
the fresh air and bright sunlight, joy and mirth, by the free exercise of 
all the muscles which strengthen the body. “For the reason,” says 
Curtis, “that these festivals were for the Grecians the highest joy in 
life, they could not think of the home of their departed without imag- 
ining that Olympic games were to be held in the future state.” And as 
once the ten thousand, after unparalleled hardships, returned from the 
interior of Asia to the shores of the sea, their first act was to thank the 
Deity, and to hold an Olympic game before the gates of the city of Tra- 
pesund. They were again Greeks upon Grecian soil—all hardships, all 
sufferings were forgotten. 

Modern nations, in their systems of education, have had in view al- 
most exclusively the training of the mental faculties. The idea that 
man consists of two unequally privileged parts, was not recognized 
among the ancients; but that he received with his mental endowment 
the obligation to strengthen and ennoble all the powers entrusted to 
him. They saw in the structure of the body the high importance of all 
its organs, and‘imperative obligations to develope them. The freshness 
of bodily health, the beauty of form, a steady but light gait, a free and 

-asy motion of the body, endurance in running and action, an eye clear 
and full of fire, and that calmness and courage in danger which can 
best be acquired by daily bodily exercises; these were considered as 
not any less important than the intellectual accomplishments—a clear 
and acute thought, and the exercises of the arts of music, poesy, and 
elocution. Body and mind in rich, manifold and harmonious develop- 
ment, from an adequate education of all the powers of the man, was 
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the bright ideal of the Grecian system, which wisely placed gymnastics 
by the side of music, as proper elements in education to produce, from 
generation to generation, a youth sound in body and mind. 

Plato calls him a cripple who has not an equally developed body and 
mind. Socrates wondered why his friends reproached rude manners 
more than an imperfect body. In meeting a friend he exclaimed, “ No 
trace of gymnastics is to be discovered upon you, Epigenes.” Thus su- 
periority of body and mind were considered as invariably belonging to- 
gether, as that common theory which we term “Grecian Harmony.” 
This idea is expressed in the warrior, Achilles, who played the lute; in 
the philosophic Socrates, who disciplined the body to hardness; in the 
poet, Aschylaus, who fought in glorious battles; in Pythagoras and 
Plato who gained the laurels at the Olympic games. The national pol 
icy of the Grecian States was based upon this fundamental principle. 
This double education, as we may style it, was not optional with indi- 
vidual citizens, but the traditional usage of gymnastic exercises gave 
importance and power to them, in the question of public education. 
And for us the study of the ancient Grecian gyminastics is important, 
both as regards ihe physical development, and the mental culture, to 
be derived therefrom. I do not advocate the planting of the Grecian 
gymnastics upon our modern civilization, for this would be to renew 
the Grecian spirit in all its compactness, and in all its dimensions. 
Who could do this, if he would? or who would, if he could? But we 
can adopt as much as we want of their training, discarding many of the 
ideas and motives which stimulated them in its use. I merely wish to 
urge the necessity of the introduction of physical training into our 
schools. 


Almost every writer on education describes vividly the condition of 
our school houses, and the sallow complexion of the pupils. I there- 
fore deem it unnecessary to illustrate these hateful pictures. You can- 
not enter a school-house, (except in rare instances,) without observing 
its defects and their result. In addition to all these, the pupil is over- 
taxed in his studies, and the “mens sana in corpore sano” is the excep- 
tion, and not the general condition, among them. How are we to re- 
verse this order of things? Humanity requires that we should deliver 
to the future a generation full of health, both as to body and mind. 
Is this to be gained by shutting up our children, five or six hours a day, 
in the school-room? No! body and mind have equal rights; therefore 
the body should receive the same attention as the intellectual facul- 
ties—gymnasties for bovs, calisthenics for girls—for a full development 
of the bodily organs is just as necessary as mental trainingMas by them 
the individual will be able to render fully available the powers 
which the intellect has acquired by education. As 1 have already 
shown, modern nations are far behind their heathen ancestors in this 
particular. 


A prejudice exists against gymnastics and calisthenics; that they treat 
the means of promoting health too artfully and abruptly; that gym- 
nastics have a tendency to prepare bullies and prize fighters for bloody 
conflicts, in the same way as the games of Greece and Rome gave 
strength and nerve to the warrior andgladiator, and endowed the 
phalanx and legions with irresistible c6urage. But scarcely in our 
peaceful times—we are not exposed to the dangers of such results. 
Such objections are without foundation in the nature of our cireum- 
stances, and are utterly futile, when we consider how this training is 
adapted to strengthen men and women for the difficult duties and 
heavy burthens of life. By this means the first and indispensible con- 
ditions of ability and happiness is warranted, viz: a sound and harmo- 
niously developed body, and tine proportions, shiglded against attacks 
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of disease, invigorated with the fresh and pure blood of life, free from 
sickly secretions, disturbed appetite and disorderly ambition. Its tend- 
ency, in short, is to elevate manhood and womanhood to their normal 


condition. 





For the Missouri Educator. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES—THEIR IMPORTANCE. 


Epiror Mo. Epvcator, Dear Sir: Presuming the columns of your 
journal are open for the contributions of all, however obscure, who have 
the cause of popular education of heart, and are using their humble 
efforts in furthering its progress, I venture to write. Now that the 
general election of trustees for the common schools throughout the 
State is over, I will offer a few remarks respecting the manner of their 
election. These officers are to fill positions in importance and responsi- 
bility next to that of teacher. The informality and irregularity with 
which many districts and townships have been supplied, evinces great 
want of interest and thorough waking up upon the subject of popular 
education. In this age of progress, when public improvement moves 
on with rapid stride, constantly developing new thought and busily be- 


stirring the great mass of men to keep up with its march; when men’s 
minds are strung to the utmost tension in investigating and pursuing 
that which may best subserve their present wants, is it not astonish- 
ing—yes, a problem hitherto unsolved, that people so wide awake upon 
every other interest, should sleep so long, and so sound, upon a subject 
that so deeply concerns them, as popular education ? It is thought not 
to be difficult to determine the cause—that it is a want of interest. 
But why this want of interest? As easily may it be answered why a 
man will not rescue himself from impending death, who is fully con- 
scious of his danger, and knows that by a single effort his life can he 
protracted, as to determine why he is so wanting in interest towards 
those to whom he is connected by the strongest ties of nature. If fear 
of death and desire to live would make him use effort in the first case, 
does not a yoice as loud and emphatic tell him what it is in the latter? 
Who that desires to fill, and will fill, his mission in life, can separate 
an interest for his domestic welfare and happiness, consequent upon an 
intelligent household, trom all the other interests of life, and pursue 
the latter with all the ardor and energy ot soul he can command, and 
permit the former to receive only a passing notice? Such, to a great 
extent, is the case in the election of trustees. In many cases not more 
than one in ten took any interest sufficient even to induce them to 
vote, and those who did were as careless and indifferent for whom they 
voted as was possible for them to be. While it is the duty of every one, 
and parents especially, to go upon the day designated and give expres- 
sion in the selection of the guardians of the education of their children, 
and the directors of the intelligence of their community, it is no less 
their duty to select good and suitab/e men for that important post. When 
I say important, I do not fully express the use of the office—it is /ig//y 
important. Would that I had the voice, and force of language, to be 
heard by every man throughout the commonwealth; I would try io 
influence them to select men of the right stamp. Through them the 
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great and mighty work of educational reform and progress is to bea 
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complished. By their fostering care and judicious oversight is the 
moral worth and intellectual character of community formed. Who is 
the man best suited to carry on the duties of this important work ?— 
a work that will extend its influence through every department and 
ramification of human life, from President to peasant. I feel, therefore, 
that I have not inappropriately used the term judicious. ‘To exercise 
this aright, they should be men whose own minds have been influ- 
enced, to some extent, by the rudiments, at least, of a common school 
education, or whose other advantages, from circumstances, lead them 
to appreciate intellectual and moral worth, without which it will be 
mprobable, (almost impossible,) that judicious selections of teachers 
will be made. But the selection of teachers is only a part of the duty 
resting upon them. The tone, character and index of the educational 
thermometer of community depends mainly upon them. A good and 
prosperous school is a precursor of an enlightened and intelligent com- 
munity. However much darkness may have overspread itself upon 
the intellectual sky, the concert of action of a few intelligent men will 
soon, by means of a good school, scatter the mist, and in a few brief 
years the bright and cheering light of intelligence will take its place. 
As education is a creature of an intellectual and moral growth, it is 
natural to suppose that efficiency can best be attained by moral and 
intellectual men. Would it not be rash and indiscreet in a commander 
to employ an engineer to pilot his vessel. The same degree of indis- 
ereetness and recklessness is manifested in the selection of rude, uned- 
ucated men to preside over and direct the interests of literary institu- 
tions. With the same probability that the vessel in the first case would 
be dashed upon the shore or stranded upon the breakers, might we ex- 
pect confusion, disorder and anarchy to follow in the second. 





How 


wise, discreet and cautious men are in selecting agents to attend to their 
pecuniary interests] But, strange to say, this, the most important of 


all subjects, and one in which they should be most deeply interested, 
so often receives the least attention. Friends of education, wherever 
you are in this rapidly growing State of Missouri, be not discouraged at 
the apparent apathy of the people in some localities. Remember that 
in others they are wide awake and bestirring themselves upon this all 
important subject, education. Their efforts, united with yours, will push 
this work to its final glorious end. Though there is much to do, much 
has been done in this great work of reform. How oft the traveler, in 
whizzing upon the numerous railroads or gliding upon the various 
streams of this proud and prosperous State, is saluted by the appear- 
ance of neat and tasteful houses, erected for educational purposes. In- 
side is neatness and order—properly arranged seats; not the rude slab, 
resting upon a tripod, but good, comfortable seats, and everything else 
necessary to render the school attractive; and the teacher efticient in 
his arduous, but noble work. All over the State is the work of educa- 
tional reform beginning to receive attention. Teachers are forming as- 
sociations aud institutes, which, in the absence of a Normal School and 
other aids to a more thorough and healthful course of instruction, may 
be considered the bulwark of education. This work has received great 
impetus by the energetic and wisely directed efforts of Prof. Tracy, a 
gentleman of long experience and known ability as an educator; also 
by the able communications and judicious oversight of the Superin- 
tendent. Such men, enlisted in so noble a work, cannot fail to make 
an indelible mark for good. That this, the best of all causes—that 
which raises the human family above the level of the common kerd of 
(wadrupeds, may progress untrammeled, it is needful for all, from the 
opscure to the prominent, to unite in effort in moving it along. When 
hie people are interested, suitable trustees will be the result, and, as a 
consequence, good and efficient teachers will be engaged, and the entire 
work will progress as an harmonious whole. 0, 
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For the Missouri Educator. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Among the numerous readers and friends of education into whose 
hands the Epccatror may fall, many may be interested in the solution of 
intricate and practical mathematical questions. It is therefore proposed 
to offer a few questions in the different branches of mathematics for 
each number of the Epucaror, and the solution of all questions will be 
neatly and concisely given in each succeeding number. All communi- 
cations relative to them will be sent to the Missouri Epvcator, and will 
be answered through the Epucaror, or privately, if desired. 

ARITHMETICAL, 

1. Suppose a large wheel, in mill-work, tocontain 72 cogs, and a smaller 
one working in it to contain 50 cogs, in how many revolutions of the 
greater wheel will the lesser one gain 100 revolutions ? 

2. A gentleman bought a number of gallons of wine for 94 dollars; 
after using 7 gallons he ascertained that one-fourth of the remainder 
was worth $20. How many gallons did he buy ? 

3. I sold 4 of a lot of land for the cost of } of the lot, and the remain- 
der for } the sale of first part. What per cent. was gained on the entire 
lot? 

ALGEBRAICAL. 

1. A & B hire a pasture, into which A put 4 horses, and B as many as 
cost him 18 shillings a week; afterwards B put in 2 more, and found he 
must pay 20 shillings per week. At what rate was the pasture hired? 

2. Given x} y3=2y? and 8 x}—y}=14 to find the value of x and y. 

3. A father dies, leaving children and a fortune of $46,800. which, by 
the will, is to be divided equally among them. Soon after the father’s 
death two of the children died, in consequence of which each of the re- 
maining children received $1950 more than they otherwise would have 
done. How many children were there? 

GEOMETRICAL. 


1. Prove that a square described on the side of an equilateral triangle, 
is equal to three times the square of the radius of the circumscribing 
circle. 

2. Prove that if the points of bisection of the sides of a given tri 
angle be joined, the triangle so formed will be one-fourth of the given 
triangle. 

3. Prove that three straight lines which bisect the three angles of a 
triangle, meet in the same point. 


APPLLICATION OF ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY, 


1. To determine a right angled triangle, having given the hyposthe 
nuse and the radius of the inside square. | 

2. The three sides of a triangle are given to find the radius of the in- 
scribed circle. 

3. The base of a right angled triangle is a, and difference between the 
hyposthenuse and perpendicular 4, to find these sides. 

It may not be amiss to state in this connection that among the nume!- 
ous mathematical series that have been published, none is entitled toa 
greater share of public patronage than that of H. N. Robinson, pub- 
lished by Jacob Ernst, Esq., of Cincinnati. The course, as a whole, i 
equal to uny with which we have any acquaintance, while the University 
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edition of the Algebra is superior, as a practical treatise, to any with which 
we have any knowledge. This work, and one entitled “Mathematical 
Operations,’ by the same author, should be in the library of every prac- 
tical educator. Indeed, no mathematical library is complete without 
them. O. 





Viterary oti 
Hiterary Notices. 

Tae Norman Mersops or Teacnixc—Horsroox. 

Instirvre Lecrures—Bates, 

Hicarer Curistian Epvcation—Dwient. 

These three works are from the extensive publishing house of A. S. 
Barnes & Burs, New York. They belong to an excellent series, pub- 
lished by them, under the general designation of the “ THz Scnoot Teacn- 
er’s Liprary.” Fortunately, in this ease, itis not a misnomer. We have 
examined with some care, most of the books in this series, and find them 
to be well worthy of the fame of their authors and publishers. 

The Normat, by Alfred Holbrook, Principal of a Normal School in 
Ohio, isa very successful attempt to generalize and classify knowledge, 
so far as it is connected with a course of scholastic study. Whilst 
we might not agree with the author in a// of his scientific definiticns, 
yet we earnestly commend him for the labor and research he has be- 
stowed upon the work, and we cordially unite with him in his effort to 
give the substance of a thing, in the place of its shadow. When shall 
we be done with the ridiculous farce of teaching words instead of things 
—rules instead of principles—barren isolated facts, instead of classified 
knowledge? When shall we cease to feed the children on husks, and 
give them the kernel? Itis a mournful and mortifying fact, thata 
large portion of the instruction given in our school rooms, is a misera- 
ble patch work. The pupil gathers one fact here, and another there, 
one upon this subject, and another upon that, utterly disconnected or 
discordant with each other, and without any enlarged or comprehensive 
idea ofa single branch of study. His mind is made the passive recepta- 
cle of ten thousand trifies, but never receives a daguerreotype impres- 
sion of the great leading features of a science. We do not intend by this 
complaint that facts should never be learned, but that they should be 
so arranged and classified that they may be remembered. The book 
unter consideration will prove an excellent helper to all teachers of in- 
telligence, who are disposed to help themselves. 

Of the other two works named in the heading of this article, “ Insti- 
tute Lectures,” and “Higher Christian Education,” we can only speak 
from a cursory glance at their contents. If the promise held to the lips 
isnot broken to the hope, we can safely commend them to every teacher 
who desires to “ grow in knowledge.” These, with other works of sim- 
ilar character, are well suited to form a part of the Teachers’ Reference 


Library, so earnestly recommended in the report of the State Superin- 
dent. 
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Editorial Department. 


74 All communications and business letters should be addressed to “ Mis- 
sourr Epucaror, Jefferson City, Mo.” 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We make copious extracts from this able document, bearing upon 
topics of practical and profound interest to the citizens of Missouri. 
We have, for the most part, selected those points which have not been 
fully dwelt upon in the pages of the Evucaror, and we cannot do bet 
ter than to use our space in the forcible elucidation of such subjects as 
are discussed in this report. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION, 


“Touching the social and political influence of education, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to over estimate, especially in # country like 
ours, where the government is entirely in the hands of the people, who 
impress their character upon it either for good or evil. Under the pres- 
sure of temporary interest or excitement, legislators may be inclined to 
give greater prominence to subjects that appear to be more closely con- 


nected with the material interests of the State, but a candid view of 
the subject of popular education,—the enlightenment and elevation of 


the masses,—will show that it overrides an dover shadows ail others in its 
importance. Whilst legislating upon the important subjects of reye- 
nue, banks, internal improvements, and other kindred matters, let us 
not forget that the true education of the people is more directly con- 
nected with the moneyed interest and moral power of the State than 
any or all of these. It is true that Missouri has physical resources, that 
are in themselves immense beyond the power of computation, but what 
are these worth, unless we have intelligence to plan and guide, moral 
power to govern, and willing hands to work? It almost a self-evident 
proposition that the real wealth of a State is found in the intelligence 
and virtue of its people; not only its material wealth, but its moral 
power, nay, its very existence as an independent government, rests upon 
the same foundation. Solong as the mind is enlightened, and the 
higher moral sentiments developed and cultivated, there will be 
danger of anarchy or pauperism. But if ignorance overshadows 
land, with its usual concomitants of vice and crime then may we look 
for poverty amongst the people, and the worst kind of despotism in 
government—a despotism in the hands of ignorant and selfish dema- 
gogues.” 
PECUNIARY INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION. 


“ Regarding education as a means of enhancing the value of real es 
tate or personal property, both the fact itself and the reason for it are 
quite apparent If man was a mere brute animal, with no higher ob- 
jects in his being than to eat, and drink, and sleep, and die, education 
would be comparatively useless, for he could fulfill his destiny, and 
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carry out the whole purpose of his existence without its aid. But being 
created ‘a little lower than the angels, endowed with powers for the 
accomplishment of good or evil, and with susceptibilities for the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure or the suffering of pain, it becomes a matter of the 
gravest importance to so develop and cultivate these powers and suscep- 
tibilities, that they may produce the greatest amount of good, and re- 
ceive and diffuse the greatest storeofhappiness. Destitute of the finer 
instincts of the brute animals, he must have some education before he 
can even supply his own physical wants. He must learn before he is 
even able to ‘eat his bread in the sweat of his brow.’ But the cravings 
of his inner and higher life demand food that can only be produced in 
the proper cultivation of the intellect and the moral powers, and this, 
too, in kindred association with his fellows. On this principle railroads 
greatly enhance the value of lands through which they pass, not so 
much because they increase the value of the products of the soil, as 
that they make azighborhoods, where before there was a desolate waste. 
They bring together people, form society, build school-houses and 
churches, contribute to the wants of our higher and better nature, and 
give us those social advantages which make life worth living for. The 
same principle applies universally. Our highest priced lands, other 
things being equal, are found where there is the best society, the best 
schools, the best churches, and the best means of social improvement 
and enjoyment. Who does not know that a first-class seminary of 
learning will do as much to increase the price of town lots, and add to 
the prosperity of a place, as a first class railroad? How many flourish- 
ing towns may be found in the United States whose whole pecuniary 
prosperity is based upon their colleges or seminaries ? 


THE CHILDREN WIIL BE EDUCATED, 

It should be borne in mind by every lover of his country, that a 
training process, either for good or evil, is constantly goingon. Though 
we should banish our teachers, and burn our school houses, the work of 
education would still proceed. Ifwedonotgive our children a true 
education, the ‘world and the devil’ will give them a false one, and the 
end of such training will be personal misery, and social and_ political 
ruin. The Scripture says that ‘whilst men slept the enemy came and 
sowed tares,’ and if we leave the minds of the youth uncultivated, we 
may look for them to grow up with the foul weeds of vice, which in 
time will scatter broadcast the ripened seeds of sedition and anarchy. 
From these seminaries of ignorance, sinand shame, we have already 
about five hundred graduates working out their dark destiny within the 
walls of the State Penitentiary. The ignorance of the poor and the 
corruptions of the rich, the vices of the many and the crimes of the 
few, have formed the rock on which every republic has split. Ifthe 
‘nrice of liberty is eternal vigilence, then must all the people become 
intelligent and faithful sentinels. It will not do, in a government like 
ours, to educate a few and leave the multitudein ignorance. Our only 
safety is in the enlightenment of the masses, for with them lies the 
power—they are the true and only sovereigns ina republic. The very 
spirit and genius of our school system are found in this principle. It 
has been contrived and put into operation, not to educate a few repre- 
sentative men, but to educate the children of all the people. In our 
own State the demand for the highest order of educational facilities is 
pressing and important. Our genial climate, fruitful soil and inexhaus- 
tible mines, are drawing together multitudes ‘from every nation, kind- 
red and tribe under the whole heaven, and our population is already so 
diverse in its nativities that a single county can furnish representatives 
from a half dozen different nationalities. How are we to becomea 
great homogeneous and united people, unless these conflicting nation- 
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alities are harmonized in the studies and discipline of the school-room ? 
If the fountain is poisoned, who will undertake to purify the streams? 


REMEDIES. 


He would be a poor physician that could only tell us the nature of a 
disease, without being able to make a prescription for its alleviation or 
cure. It would be worse than a waste of time to dwell upon the defects 
of our school system, without offering any suggestions as to their proper 
remedies. As every system of popular education must depend, for its 
success, upon the hearty co-operation of the people, we must first awaken 
interest, and cultivate a higher and better sentiment on the subject, 
amongst them. Ifthe people are ripe for reform they will have it at 
any cost; if they are careless and apathetic, other means or measures of 
radical improvement will either meet opposition, or result in only par- 
tial success. How, then, shall the people themselves come to a proper 
appreciation of the claims and advantages of a thorough system of edu- 
cation? First, the subject must be brought before them by every legiti- 
mate method, and its importance constantly impressed upon their at- 
tention. In this department, the newspaper press both religious and 
secular, is doing good service, and might with propriety devote a still 
larger share of its influence and energies in this direction. It is cer- 
tainly ofas much consequence to diffuse such educational views and in- 
telligence as will serve to secure good schools, as to keep the community 
advised of the passing events in the social and political world. But in 
the natural division of labor, each department of human enterprise has 
its own organ, or vehicle of intelligence, and the paramount importance 
of education demands that this field should be equally well supplied. 
The political and tamily newspaper has its circle of readers whose tastes 
are to be gratified; the weekly miscellany, with its long columns of 
sickly sentiment, and its pictorial illustrations of crime and shame, 
must pander to the greedy appetite of those who feed upon such Dead 
Sea fruit, including strane accidents, unnatural crimes, sickening hor- 
rors, novelty and nonsense; the agricultural journal has alarge field to 
cultivate, and must devote all its energies to that department. Under 
these circumstances, the less pretending but more important interests 
of education must have anadvocate of their own. Almost every State 
in the Union now has a journal of this kind, and their power for good is 
only limited by the narrowness of theircirculation. The Missovrt Epv- 
caTor, establish d in this State a little more than one year ago, has _al- 
ready done a great and good work,and as a means of diffusing educational 
intelligence and exciting fresh interest in the cause, and as a medium 
of intercommunication between teachers and the friends of popular edu- 
cation, it is of the highest value and importance. Wherever it is taken 
by the teachers or parents, it is highly esteemed, and by the former is 
re,arded as a practical helper in the work of the school room. Its lim- 
ited circulation is the only obstacle to its general utility. If it could 
find its way to every neighborhood and school district in the State, the 
fruit would be seen in in a general revival of interests on this all impor- 
tant subject, and a general improv) ment in the condition ofour schools. 
As the Educator contains all the important records, statisticsand deci- 
sions from this office—matters of practical importance to all school offi- 
cers—I would respectfully suggest to the General Assembly the proprie- 
ty of allowing each Board of Trustees for a district school, to subscribe 
for a copy, for the use of the Board. and pay for it out of any public 
school money in their hands. One dollar a year thus expended ought to 
yield as good a result as any other dollar of their annual apportionment. 
This course would leave the matter entirely optional with each Board of 
Trustees, and it is hardly to be supposed that their subscription could 
be a cause of complaint amongst the people of the district, inasmuch ar 
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the direct object would be the improvement ofthe school, by diffusing 
information upon all subjects connected with instruction and govern- 
ment. 


TEACHERS INSTITUTES. Hy 


Another means of awakening interest, and accomplishing great good in 
the work of education, may be found in the State and County ‘Teach- 
ers Associations, and inthe Teachers’ Institute. The State Teachers’ 
Association was organized nearly five years ago, and has embraced in its 
membership several hundred of the leading educators of the State. Its 
annual meeting is held in July, when several days are spent inthe dis- 
cussion of such educational topics as are of practical interest and impor- 
tance. Its influence, especially amongst the members of the associa- 
tion, and through them, indirectly upon the community, is of the most 
salutary kind. 

But more practical and wide-spread in their bearing upon the schools 
and the people are the County Teachers’ Institutes. These Institutes 
are a voluntary associated effurt on the part of the teachers to improve 
the condition ofthe schools. Whilst their existence is a tacit acknowl- 
edgement of the great defect of our school system—the want of a sufli- 
cient number of well qualified teachers—it isalso an evidence of an un- 
selfish, or rather a self-sacrilicing and patriotic disposition amongst the 
teachers themselves. Voluntary association is a principle that is resor- 
ted to in almost every department of human enterprise. Farmers, 
mechanics, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, as well as all those who unite 
for benevolent purposes, whether in secret soci-ties or in open assem- 
blies, appeal to the principle, as the surest means of furthering their de- 
signs. In an association of teachers a double purpose is subserved; for 
whilst the members themselves are greatly aided in the performance of 
their work as instructors, a better sentiment is infused into the minds of 
the people. In the older States, these Institutes have been, for a term 
of years, amongst the most eflicient agencies for elevating the standard 
of teaching, giving a higher social position to teachers themselves, and 
at the same time improving the schools, and diffusing lightamongst the 
people. 

In Missouri the Teachers’ Institute is still in its infancy, although 
enough has been done to demonstrate its importance and practical util- 
ity. Its merits as an ageney for improving thecondition of both teach- 
ers and schools, are everywhere conceded, but the greatest obstacle to 
its success is found in the unnatural apathy amongst a large portion of 
the teachers. If the County School Commissioner is faithful to his trust 
—and many of them are—he will exert himself to secure a meeting of 
the teachers of his county, ona given day, forthe purpose of organizing 
a Teachers’ Association. After using his best efforts to secure attend- 
ance, by giving verbal and written notices, the time appointed will ar- 
rive, and perhaps six or ten out of fifty or sixty teachers will be pres- 
ent. These few, asa general rule, will be amongst the best qualified 
teachers of the county, whilst a large majority of those who would de- 
tive the greatest benefit from the proceedings and exercises of the asso- 
ciation stand entirely aloof from the meeting. This course is easily ac- 
counted for when we look at the different classes of teachers now em- 
ployed in our district schools. There are a few, both in the public and 
private schools of Missouri, who are well worthy of their name and of- 
fice. They are men and women who have spent years of study in pre- 
paring for the high and holy duties of their calling, and expect to spend 
many years in the faithful performance of those duties. With these 
should be reckoned a class of young teachers, with little experience 
and less positive knowledge, but with a full consciousness of the impor- 
tance of the teacher’s mission, and a determination to use every effort 
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to prepare for its responsibilities. These last are alwaysready to avail 
themselves of every feasible and legitimate means of improvement. 
But there is another and much larger class who have no permanent in- 
terest in the matter. Some of these belong toa class of individuals 
who, finding themselves unfitted or unqualified for almost every calling 
in life, come to the strange conclusion that they will exactly suit for 
teachers. In this respect they are not far from thesentiment that ap- 
pears to prevail in some section amongst the people themselves. When 
a man shows himself to be utterly disqualified for all the higher pur- 
suits of life, at the same time ‘to proud to work and to lazy to beg,’ with- 
out mental culture or moral character, and perhaps crippled and craz- 
ed, the ery is, ‘set him to teaching the school.’ Another class, who 
have no interest in Teachers’ Institutes, or any other means of improve- 
ment, are those ‘pilgrimsand wanderers who tarry but ‘for a night,’ or 
at the most for three or four months, and then pass on to bless or curse 
other localities with their presence. These are mere birds of passage, 
and sometimes birds of prey, fattening upon the intellectual heritage of 
the children, and giving nothingin return. I donot wish to raisea 
crusade against teachers from other States, formany of these, especially 
when they have settled permanently and become identified with our 
interests, are amongst our best citizens and ablest instructors. But | 
would utter a note of warning and opposition to those half vagrants, who 
come amongst us without any proper endorsement of character, and 
with a deep settled antipathy to our social system. Every State should 
furnish her own teachers as a matter of self respect and independence, 
as well as ofjustice to the youth of her community. With Missouri 
these reasons seem to have double force just at this juncture. 

There is still another class of teachers in the common schools of the 
State who can hardly be expected to feel or manifest much interest in 
any means of improvement, They are using the school house as a mere 
stepping stone to some other occupation, which they esteem more lucra- 
tive, or more honorable. What does the disciple of Esculapius, or the 
young aspirant for the honors of my Lord Coke, care for the perfection 
of teaching in a district school, if hecan but useit asa ladder to climb 
for higher game? 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks upon their usefulness, the County 
Associations of teachers are regarded as the most efficient means we en- 
joy at present for improving and vitalizing the school system of the 
State. They not only operate directly to the advantage of the mem- 
bers by bringing into a common stock the knowledge and experience of 
all the teachers who attend and take part in the exercises, but excite the 
attention of the people, who gladly attend the meetings, furnish _hospi- 
tality to the members, and co-operate with them in their noble design. 
To make the Teachers’ Institute really efficient and productive of all 
the good it can accomplish, two things are needed. In the first place 
the meetings should be continued longer than one or two days. I 
would not discourage meetings of this sort where noothers can be held, 
but their practical benefit must be very small when compared with a 
session of one or two weeks. It should be borne in mind that the real 
work of an Institute does not consist in set speeches, or in displays of 
rhetoric or oratory, but rather in such regular drill exercises as will 
serve to interest and benefit all the members. Each night there 
should be a popular lecture upon some educational topic, and all the 
people of the town or neighborhood should be invited to attend. 
These meetings may be varied and rendered more interesting by the in- 
troduction of vocal or instrumental music, readings of selected pieces, or 
other elocutionary exercises. But during the day, whilst the Institute 
is engaged in its proper work, all display should be laid aside, and 
plain conversational lectures and instruction upon the different branches 
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of acommon school course of study, or the free discussion of some sub- 
ject connected with the management or improvement of schools, should 
‘fill up most of the time. They should meet at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing and continue in session four or five hours every day. Suppose the 
Institute is to be held during one week, and one person is appointed to 
instruct an hour each day in the department of arithmetic, whilst an- 
other hour is devoted the same way to English grammar, another to 
geography, another to spelling, another to reading, ete., the amount of 
real benefit that such a week’s work would confer upon all, and especially 
upon the younger and less experienced members, is impossible to com- 
pute and difficult to imagine. Much interest has been excited in re- 
gard to these meetings during the past year, and associations have been 
organized in a large number of counties. In some of thecounties where 
they have been longest i in operation the people have become so well 
satisfied of their direct tendency to benefit and improve the condition 
of the schools, that they are loth to employ a te: wher who will not c0-op- 
erate in 80 good a work. But to make these Institutes entirely success- 
ful, they must be managed by some lecturer and instructor of large ex- 
perience and decided ability. Let such aman beappointed from the 
teachers of the county, or called from some other part of the State. 
Whilst he should arrange the whole p rogramme of exercises for the me ~ 
ing, and appoint different members to perform such part of the labor 
best suited them, the larger share would fall upon himself, and for the 
time being he should occupy nearly the same relation to the meeting 
as a Principal or President does toa college or High School. 

In connection with the growing intercst that has sprung up in this 
and other departments of education: wd reform, [can scarcely speak too 
highly of the labor of Prof.J. L. Tracy, the efficient agent of the State 
Teachers’ Association, who has ‘also ated by the wish and under the 
auspices of this office. His attainments as a scholar, his long experience 
as one of the most successful educatorsin Kentucky and Missouri, his 
thorough acquaintance with all the improvements that have been made 
in school management and instruction, his known ability to interest and 
instruct a professional or miscellaneous audience, together with his 
genial manners and gentlemanly address, have secured to him a cordial 
welcome from both teacheas and people, as well as the highest_testi- 
monials of usefulness fromevery point he has been able to visit. He has 
done much already to awaken interest and induce effort for the im- 
provement of our school system, and I trust that his labors may be long 
continued and increase in usefulness. 


TEACHERS REFERENCE AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


Books are the teacher's tools, and he should always have a few trusty 
ones at hand. Even if we could admit the wild supposition that he had 
learned everything necessary to know, before he commenced work 
this would be no evidence that he would remember it all. Every teach- 
er, whatever may have been his previous acquisitions, should always 
have access to a few general reference books, It is not supposable that 
any man’s mind should become areceptacle for allthe facts that may 
be needed in the work of the school room. Inaschool properly con- 
ducted, and where the tread-mill process is abandoned, a thousand facts 
and circumstances outside of the the text books will come up for con- 
sideration, and unless the teacher isa walking cyclopaedia he will fre- 
quently have use for reference books. Webster's Unabridged Diction- 
ary, which is a pretty good reference library in itself, should be the first 
on the list. <A Biographical Dictionary, a Universal Gazetteer, anda 
work on Grecian and Roman Antiquities, with a good General History 
are also works that should be found on the table of ev ery teacher. 
These and a fow volumes treating upon the different branches of science, 
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will not only serve to help him out of difficulties, but, if carefully exam- 
ined, will furnish the means of giving variety, animation and interest to 
the exercises of theschool room. A few worksof this kind should be the 
private property of every teacher, for they are almost as important to 
him as are the hammer and saw to the carpenter, or the anvil and bellows 
to the blacksmith. But beyond these works, there isa wide range of 
professional reading and study, which few teachers are able to provide 
for themselves. Many learned and wise men, and practical educators, 
have written excellent works, bearing directly upon the subjects of 
teaching and the management of schools. An intelligent young person 
who has not had the advantage of special training for the work of teach- 
ing will derive immense benefits from the perusal and study of such 
books. But how shall he gain access to them? Ifthe members ofa 
County Association would contribute even a dollar each for such a pur- 
pose, a few well selected books could be placed at some central point in 
the county, and all the members in turn could receive benefit from all 
the books in such library. [fan individual member should not remain 
in the county more than a single term, he would be richly repaid for 
such an investment. In view of the benefits that would thus accrue di- 
rectly to the teachers, and indirectly to the schools, 1 would earnestly 
press the matter upon the attention and consideration of the various 
County Institutes, and urge them to form Teacher’s Libraries wherever 
it can be done. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


This is a subject more extended in its bearings, if not more potent in 
its influence, than the last. Theimportance of these fountains of pure 
thought, springing up in every town and neighborhood and sending forth 
their streams of intelligence to refresh, beautify and gladden the civil- 
ized world, no one will call in question. Of such consequence did it ap- 
pear in the estimation of those who framed our school law, that it was 
made the duty of the State Superintendent to inquire into the matter, 
make suggestions and encourage the establishment of such libraries 
wherever it could be done. I do not allude to thesubject now for the 
purpose of recommending aid from the State, but to urge upon those 
schools and communities thatcando so, to avail themselves of this 
cheap, but powerful agency for the diffusion of intelligence. 

One of the strongest reasons for the establishment of circulating li- 
braries, accessible to both old and young, is their conservative influence 
as the preventives of a great evil. The active mind of the intelligent 
youth will have food of some kind, and if it is not furnished with that 
which is wholesome and nutritive, will devour poisons. If the youth of 
the country are not supplied with good reading, they are sure to be fur- 
nished with bad. Look at the countless multitude of yellow covered 
abominations that are scattered through the country, thick as the au- 
tumn leaves in a storm shaken forest. They are thrust in your face on 
every vehicle of travel and at every place of rest; they have invaded 
every apartment of our homes, from the lady’s boudoir to the servant's 
kitchen loft, and like the frogs of Egypt have “come up into our bread 
trays and kneading troughs.” 

How shall we save our children from the effects of this moral poison? 
In the same way that we destroy the damp in wells and mines, by neu- 
tralizing the poison with an abundance of pure air. If the lust of pleas- 
ure and the greed of gold induce wicked men to scatter moral poison 
amongst our children, in the shape of worthless, vicious, and licentious 
books, we must cure the evil by placing in their hands that which is pure 
and true, and cultivating a taste for the higher departments of litera- 
ture. Instead of letting them feed upon the “apples of Sodom and Go- 
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morrah,” that will turn to ashes upon the tongue and send their poison 
to the blood and brain, we must give them fruit from the genuine tree 
of knowledge, and thus plant and cherish into vigorous growth the bet- 
ter sentiments and higher powers of the immortal mind. 


UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


As the State Superintendent has been looked to for direction and 
recommendation in this matter, 1 called to my assistance some of the 
most experienced teachers of the State last fall, and a list of text-books 
was made out, and recommended tor use in the schoolsof Missouri. In 
making up this list | proceeded upon the principle, that whenever a 
school book, as good as any of its class, was already well known and ex- 
tensively used in the State, it should be adopted in preterence to one no 
better in character, and but little known or used. As one great object 
of the recommendation was to save the people from the useless and bur- 
densome tax consequent upon frequent changes, this policy seemed in 
exact accordance with that principle. The result has been most satis- 
factory, inasmuch as my action in the matter has met with the general 
approbation of both teachers and patrons. School officers, teachers and 
parents, express themselves well pleased with the books recommended, 
and there is a general disposition to introduce them where they are not 
already in use, and thus secure at least an approximation to a uniform 
course of instruction in the schoois of the State. This subject can not 
be too warmly pressed upon the attention of County Commissioners, 
trustees and teachers, for with them the matter rests. Even in a pecu- 
niary point of view, the subject is one of grave importance. Hitherto 
it has been customary in many neighborhoods to consult the fancy or 
caprice of every new teacher upon the subject of text-books, and thus in 
some districts many of the school books would be changed two or three 
times in a single year. Under these circumstances it has not been un- 
usual for books to cost more than tuition. Many thousand volumes of 
school books are now lying useless, or have been destroyed, and it would 
not be extravagant to suppose that if all the discarded school books in 
Missouri could be collected and sold at the prices for which they were 
purchased, they would yield money enough to found a first class coliege. 
The tax is greater from the fact that country merchants, knowing the 
liability to change, must put on profit enough to cover the risk, and thus 
schools books are frequently higher than any others. This is all wrong. 
School books should be sold at as moderate a profit as sugar and coffee. 
Is there any sense in taxing light for the mind higher than luxuries for 
the bodily appetite? With a certainty of use and a general demand, 
they would come down to the same scale of profit. Evidence Webster's 
Elementary Speller, which is kept by every merchant, and sold at a 
merely nominal profit. 


But a far worse consequence of frequent change in text-books is found 
in its influence upon the minds of the children themselves. ‘They get a 
smattering from a half dozen different authors on the same sulject, but 
have no clear ideas on any one point; they “see things darkly,” but 
have no positive and accurate knowledge of any given subject. It is 
not difficult to find pupils, fifteen years of age, who have studied five or 
six different English grammars, and the consequence has been that they 
have acquired nothing except a thorough disgust for the whole subject. 
It also induces a disposition amongst children to undervalue, deface and 
destroy good books, a disposition that can not be too severely repro- 
bated. Under all these circumstances it is to be hoped that school offi- 
cers generally will use their efforts to secure uniformity in the use of 
text-books, and the people will doubtless second their efforts in so good 
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acause. There need be no fear of running into a tread-mill routine, in 
which our children will know nothing except what is contained in a 
particular series of books, for with all that can be done we shall only 
approximate to uniformity. 

In the appendix I have inserted a full list of the text-books recom- 
mended for use in the schools of Missouri. 





Tue Proressions—County Normau Instirvres.—We like the follow- 
ing, found in a report of the proceedings of the Wayne County, (Ind.) 
Normal Institute—a Teachers’ Institute upon an enlarged plan, which 
holds an annual session, continuing two weeks, during the summer holi- 
days: 

“On the evening of the 15th, D. Haughton, of this city, entertained an 
audience with a very interesting and polished address. Subject— The 
Importance and Relative Positions of the Professions.” He said the 
Professions were generally divided into three classes: 1, Clerical ; 2, 
Medical; 3, Legal. He would rank them in reference to their influ- 
ence upon the world and upon humanity, and acknowledge another— 


and in many respects the most important profession—l, the Teacher ; 
2, Clerical; 2, Medical ; 4, Legal.” 


"The addresses, delivered by the most distinguished educators whose 
services can be obtained, and the discussions which engage the atten- 
tion of the Institute, all have special reference towhat should be taught 
and the best methods of instruction. The Institute is, in fact, during 
its session, a Normal School. : 

Why cannot the teachers in the more populous counties in this State, 
organize similar Institutes? Or why may not the County Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, already organized, or in contemplation, seasonably provide for 
a protracted session sometime in the summer, for the purpose of normal 
instruction; and in the meantime bespeak the services of the most thor- 
oughly qualified and successful educators they can obtain? It should 
of course, be “a labor of love,” and an earnest work ; not a mere intel- 
lectual bubble—a formal display of empty hearted declamation. Teach- 
ers, whether oflargeor small pretensions, should engage in the work, 
determined to learn something, and to impart to others whatever they 
can, that will be profitable to their professional brethren. They should 
make the effort even at the risk of having darling theories riddled and 
scattered as chaff, inasmuch as wheat would, to a greater or less extent) 
be substituted for it—a profitable exchange to both teachers and future 
pupils. 





Tre Sournern Teacner.—Thesecond number of this excellent Quarter 
ly is replete with valuable andinteresting matter. Its selections are good 
and the original contributions to its columns evince, on the part of the 
writers, scholarly attainments, and earnest, practical, working minds. 
Its general, Home, and Teachers departments, are all judiciously filled; and 
the Editor displays, with taste and ability, the literary wares which find 
their way to his table. 
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MISSOURI SCHOOL AGENCY. 


We are glad to see an agency of thiskind established in our City, un- 
der the management of our friend, Prof. J. L. Tracy. We see by his 
circular, that he has made such arrangements with publishers, as will 
enable him to supply teachers and other school officers, with a number 
of valuable facilities. Amongst these may be reckoned the “ Treacuer’s 
CertiFicate,” which, at the request of School Commissioners, and by 
the direction of the State Superintendent, he has had elegantly engra- 
ved on a sheet, about the size of a foolscap page, and they are furnished 
to Commissioners at $3 00 per hundred, or thirty-three for $1 00. The 
wording of this certificate is in exact accordance with the requirements 
of the school law, and if Commissioners have to vary from the form to 
suit particular cases, it must be done by interlineations, which will in- 
dicate that the certificate is not first class. We think it would have a 
good effect if these certificates were used by all the School Commission- 
ers of the State. 

The Purtt’s Certiricatr, which he has also had engraved in the high- 
est style of the lithographic art, is very beautifulin appearance, and 
must prove of much advantage, when properly used. Itis designed to 
be given at the close ofa term or session, to indicate the pupil’s standing or 
proficiency, in any particular branch ofstudy. We cannot conceive of any 
thing better adapted to secure diligence in study, and circumspection of 
deportment, on the part of pupils. 

The new edition of his Scxoot Recorp we think is admirably adapted 
to the purpose intended, and should be used by every teacher. It is 
now put up in a neat book, the size of large note paper, bound with 
muslin, and containing a pocket for loose papers. The Record Book 
contains upwards of one hundred pages, most of which are ruled and let- 
tered for a daily register of attendance, deportment, scholarship, &c., 
and the remainder are left blank for ordinary memorandums. One of 
the pages contains aprinted explanation of the mode of keeping a School 
Record, and another contains a calendar for 1860—also a simple rule 
for reckoning interest for any given time, and at any rate per cent. 

The same principle of this rule, though badly stated, was made use of 
by an itinerant speculator, to raise several hundred dollars in Missouri, 
lasts ummer, by levying contributions at two dollars a head. The 
Scnoot Recorp is sent postpaid. for fifty cents. 

As the School Agency is in the same building with the office of the 
Epucator, letters addressed to Prof. Tracy containing orders, if en- 
dorsed “ Missouri School Agency,” will be opened by his direction, if 
received in his absence, and their requests attended to. 





Tue reports of the recent educational meetings in this (Cole) county, 
will appear in the January number. 
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Jounson County, Mo.—Johnson is one of the counties in this State 
whose School Commissioner (Mr. Zacu. T. Davis) seems to be fully awake 
to the interests committed to his supervision. After visiting something 
less than half of the Schools in the county, he, in a communication pub- 
lished in the Western (Warrensburg) Missourian, gives an outline of his ob 
servations. 

While the apparent apathy of a portion of the people tend to discour- 
age, he has received the most encouraging marks of the approbation of 
others, who manifest a determination to aid in the elevation of the 
standard of education. He finds somedistricts badly cared for, and 
their school houses “not such as they ought to be.” But “in many dis- 
tricts the people manifest much liberality and public spirit,and display 
nota little in building and fitting up their school houses.” They begin 
also “to appreciate, as they should, the qualified teachers,’ and compen- 
sate them accordingly. He finds several such teachers in the county, 
and many who “seem to be awake,” and among them a spirit of improve- 
ment in advance of the people—a disposition to make their profession 
“honorable and honored.” 

He states that several unsuccessful efforts have been made to organ" 
ize a Teachers’ Institute, but now finds a favorable disposition among 
both people and teachers, and proposes that another effort be made on 
the 24th inst. 

He complains that the Warrensburg district, with over three hundred 
children between the ages of twenty and five years, is without the nec. 
essary school houses; that its school accommodations are inferior to 
those of many districts in the county, (not very creditable to so wealthy 
@ county town) and in this respect is greatly outdone by Fayetteville, in 
which placethe people have built an excellent house, and have a prom- 
ising school. 





~—_>o 


Corneti’s GeocraPnies.—A subscriber in Gasconade county, this State, 
in writing to us, states that he has just been examininga series of Cor- 
nell’s Geographies, published by the house of D. Arrtetoy & Co., New : 
York City, and that, in his opinion, they excel any thing of the kind he 
has ever seen, “both in terseness and perspicuity of descriptions; and 
in philosophical arrangement.” 

We have not yet seen them. 





Srorcron Werk iy News, is a new paper, independent in politics, com- 
menced Nov. 4th, at Sturgeon, Boone Co. Mo.: Wm. A. Srrone, editor; 
Sree.e and Inx.ow, publishers. Its size, typography and matter are all 
creditable. 





TEACHER WANTED. 
W. S. Hottaxp, at Calhoun, Henry county, Missouri, wants a first-class 
female teacher—one well qualified to teach the languages and music. One edu- 
cated in Missouri would be preferred. n7 





